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—(1)— 

Surely with the drop in enroll- 
ment which faces us, the muddy 
thinking crowding the newspapers 
and periodicals, the substitution of 
television pap for the rudiments 
of literacy which once were de- 
rived from youthful reading, and 
the increasingly hysterical cries 
for political reliability in the class- 
room, it may be that the state 
of our profession requires some 
examination and prescription, 

—(2)— 

We expect to lose as many stu- 
dents as any private organization 
of our type will, and I understand 
the Administration is planning re- 
entrenchments in line with our ex- 
pectations. Like many others, I 
am re-evaluating the necessity of 
staying in the academic field— 
especially a school with little en- 
dowment. 

—(3)— 

I’m not teo certain what fate 
awaits me next year. Here we have 
no idea as to our status. We have 
been forewarned, however, that an 
enrollment decrease of about one 
third is expected. Unless the uni- 
versity lines up some government 
training programs I feer that a lot 
of us will be out of a job, perhaps 
even out of the teaching profession. 

As a matter of fact, I’m about 
convinced that academic indiffer- 
ence on the upper levels of our pro- 
fession is undermining the future 
of college teaching. Several of my 
friends have vowed that they’re 
through if no jobs are available 
next year. Civil service or some- 
thing else is preferable to starva- 
tion wages and complete insecurity. 

Sometimes I feel the same way 
myself. I’m worse off financially 
than I was as a graduate student. 
I often ask myself whether I’m not 
sacrificing myself to a specious 
ideal, particularly in English where 
so much snobbery prevails. 

Surely the study of literature 
cannot be divorced from the brutal 
realities of living. The spirit may 
be willing to condition itself to 
self-deception, but unfortunately 
the flesh rebels, I rather think that 
our program of English studies in 
this country too often subordinates 
interest in the dynamic forces that 
operate in our lives—economics, 
politics, government. I’m sure that 
the hours I devoted to Old and Mid- 
die English were wasted by com- 


parison with the same amount of 
work in economics or politics—for 
that matter, even science. 

I must apologize for subjecting 
you to this diatribe on the inade- 
quacies of English and teaching, 
but here where the passion of blind 
dedication seems to be so important, 
one cannot help thinking of price 
controls, inflation, etc. 

—(4)— 

I am still snowed under, but no 
longer with research and applica- 
tions. In September I found em- 
ployment with a business firm. 
While this work does not appeal 
to me quite as much as teaching 
literature would, it does afford me 
a decent living, which teaching 
threatened not to. 

My experience in job-hunting 
with the colleges was disgusting. 
I sent out hundreds of inquiries 
and scores of longer applications. 
As a result of all this, I got a 
chance at exactly one job, and it 
was teaching journalism, which I 
do not particularly desire to do. In 
desperation to get an entering 
wedge, I almost took this job. How- 
ever, when I sat down to figure out 
just how I was going to make a 
considerable move and support my 
wife and myself at today’s inflated 
prices and rentals on $3600 a year, 
I had a decided change of heart 
and withdrew. 

Quite objectively, I think it is a 
great pity that I could not find a 
suitable place in the academic world 
at a living wage. I have a passion- 
ate devotion to literature and am 
confident of my ability to communi- 
cate my enthusiasm; I have some 
skill and fairly extensive practical 
experience in writing; I have de- 
voted the past five years of my life 
to full-time intensive study of lit- 
erature and related subjects; my 
undergraduate work, done at a 
teachers’ college of excellent stand- 
ing, was devoted mainly to English, 
with a substantial minor in social 
studies; my military experience was 
broadening and was largely de- 
voted to teaching, training, and 
public relations work. I have read 
avidly and intelligently since I was 
five years old, having learned to 
read before I went to school, 

At I was 
president of the Graduate English 
Club. Also, I made the highest mark 
in the Graduate Record English 
Literature test that the Dean of the 
Graduate School had ever seen 
there. I attended undergraduate 
college on a state scholarship won 
in competitive examination with 


other high school students of my 


county. On the basis of these facts, 
I feel that it is fairly well beyond 
dispute that I am well qualified for 
the profession that I aspired to. Yet 
I got hardly a smell at a job—and 
that one hardly suitable and miser- 
ably underpaid. 

I rehash all this not out of self- 
pity—for I can take care of my- 
self in other fields if necessary—but 
out of an honest and burning in- 
dignation that high qualifications 
can and do go begging in a field 
that certainly, from my observa- 
tion, is not oversupplied with talent. 
I realize that this probably sounds 
boastful. I hope not. But if it does, 
let it. I have suffered too long 
under the intolerable guff that 
passes for instruction in our insti- 
tutions of “higher learning” not to 
have a fairly accurate yard-stick 
for assessing my own qualifications 
as they compare with those of many 
of the entrenched mediocrities now 
cluttering up the field. If I sound 
bitter, it is because I am. 

My reason for sending this tirade 
to you, is that I think that you and 
the College English Association 
may be in a position to do some- 
thing about it, Certainly something 
needs to be done, and that quickly. 
If my experience were an isolated 
instance, it could be dismissed as a 
personal misfortune. Such is not 
the case, however. Good people are 
either leaving or, worse yet, never 
entering the profession, in droves. 
They do so for two main reasons. 
First, they are not paid a decent 
living wage. Second, they are con- 
fronted with a perfectly asinine set 
of requirements for entry into the 
profession and for maintenance of 
position once they are in. 

As examples of the latter, I cite 
you the idiotically exaggerated im- 
portance attached to the Ph. D. de- 
gree and to a “bibliography.” This 
business of trying to judge a man’s 
literary taste or teaching skill on 
the basis of how many unreadable 
articles he has written on subjects 
of no interest or importance for 
deservedly unread publications is 
the antithesis of common sense, the 
nadir of intelligence. As for the 
Ph. D, requirement—I have almost 
completed the requirements for 
mine, so I do not speak invidiously 
— it makes sense only if the degree 
represents the successful comple- 
tion of an intelligent program of 
study and work, administered by 
vital and intelligent guides. I be- 
lieve that no further comment is 
necessary on this point. 

I hope that this outburst does not 
repel you. I am motivated to a 


at extent, of course, by my per- 
vin ent in being un- 
able to loyment in a field 
that I love. It is keenly disappoint- 
ing to me not to be able to share 
the beauties and exaltations, the 
stimulation and inspiration, the 
knowledge and the sense of wonder, 
the keener, heightened, and im- 
measurably extended experience in 
living that I have found in litera- 
ture. This, however, is relatively 
unimportant. 

The important thing is what is 
happening toe higher education in 
America, and consequently to our 
whole society, as a result of the 
misguided policies which govern 
our colleges and the selection of 
their teachers. The deaf are lead- 
ing the blind in fruitless, never- 
ending circles, and they brook no 
interference with their somnambu- 
listic dance. (Please don’t gather 
from this that I have never had in- 
spired or stimulating teachers. I 
have had, but they were in a shock- 
ing minority.) 

Well, I am sure that you had no 
idea your kind inquiry would elicit 
any such polemic as this has turned 
out to be. I feel much better, how- 
ever, now that I have unloaded my 
grievances—if that is any conso- 
lation to you, who have had to 


suffer this “eyebeating”—+to coin a 
phrase. 


As you know by now, I was un- 
able to attend the meeting in New 
York. It would have been rather 
pointless for me, anyhow, regard- 
less of how much I might have en- 
joyed it. I shall be dropping my 
membership in CEA, not because I 
want to, but because it would mean 
a needless expense to me when I 
am engaged in other fields of 
endeavor. Please accept my best 
wishes for success, however; it 
seems to me that you are on the 
right track. May your efforts 
prosper during the new year and 
thenceforth. Since I do not an- 
ticipate making any further efforts 
to get into the teaching field—feel- 
ing that I have done more than my 
share in that direction without re- 
ward—I probably shall not have 
occasion to write to you again. 
Please be assured, therefore, that 
my best wishes follow you and 
CEA. 


NEXT ANNUAL 
CEA MEETING 


DECEMBER 27, 1951 
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We Stand In Danger? 

Speaking, on Washington’s birth- 
day, to Yale Alumni, President 
Griswold urged colleges to reject a 
“panicky approach” toward the na- 
tional emergency and to insist on 
fulfilling their mission of provid- 
ing the nation’s leadership. This 
plea was in contrast to the attitude 
reported early in the year, at the 
annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges. Nine hun- 
dred college presidents, deans, and 
other educational leaders from six 
hundred and fifty institutions of 
higher education attended the Con- 
ference. 


“Not in recent years,” wrote Dr. 
Benjamin Fine, in the New York 
Times for Jan. 10, “have the dele- 
gates to this association been as 
visibly worried as they were to- 
day.” 


We have welcomed Dr. Gris- 
wold’s deprecation of a “panicky 
approach” toward our national 
emergency. We would not have 
THE CEA CRITIC turn Cassandra 
or become the “frustration forum” 
which Prof. Nethercot once as- 
serted it to be. Yet as the organ 
of our association of college teach- 
ers of English, THE CRITIC must 
help us to face facts, to articu- 
late our attitude toward these 
facts—however unpleasant they 
may be, and to see what we can 
do about them. 


Hence, on page 1 of this issue, 
we have presented comments by 
some of our members who have 
felt deeply the impact of our pres- 
ent professional crisis. Some of 
the statements are brief; some ex- 
tended. Some are by younger men 
who have unsuccessfully sought 
entry into our profession or who 
have but recently found a begin- 
ner’s place in it. Others are by 
men already well established in 
American higher education. All 
carry the same burden. 


These comments are not to be 
dismissed merely as the gripes of a 
few frustrated malcontents. They 
are part of a much larger picture. 
And we must see them as particular 
instances of President Conant’s 
prophecy of “serious and painful re- 
adjustment and some sacrifice” dur- 
ing our condition of being “par- 
tially mobilized but not in global 
war for many years”; of Dr. Rich- 
ard Thornton’s declaration that, in 
the radical changes produced by 
military needs, “the humanities are 
likely to suffer most”; of President 
Wriston’s prediction that, because 
of the inflation, “few privately con- 
trolled colleges will be able to 
balance their budgets this year”, 
and that the effect “on the public 
institutions will be even more dis- 


astrous than 
schools.” 


We must see these comments as 
part of the motivation to Presi- 
dent Lewis Eldred’s exhortation to 
educators throughout the country 
to use “all imagination possible 
to keep college staffs intact,” and 
to his warning that, once the fac- 
ulty is dispersed, it would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to reas- 
semble it. We must see them as 
documenting Dr. Fine’s report that, 
as a result of “a sharp drop in 
enrollment 20,000 to 25,000 fac- 
ulty members of American col- 
leges and universities either will 
be dismissed from their jobs this 
year or will not be replaced when 
they leave for military or Govern- 
ment service or war jobs.” 


it is in private 


We must take them as signs of 
the “grave danger” that Dr. Ralph 
Himstead has seen as resulting 
from “mass dismissals” of college 
teachers. They are support for his 
declaration that the academic pro- 
fession might thus be “wrecked.” 
They bear out his further obser- 
vations (1). that the educational 
profession has become less attrac- 
tive in recent years; (2). that, if 
it becomes a “hazardous profes- 
sion”, it will be difficult, when need 
arises, to recruit men and women 
for classroom teaching; and (3). 
that “we stand in danger of low- 
ering the morale of our teachers.” 


Yet the generally dark picture 
is relieved here and there; and 
we must see this too. Pres- 
ident Robert W. McEwen reports 
that Hamilton College “is definite- 
ly seeking to find supplemental 
work in this vicinity for those 
whose teaching load may drop”, 
with the aim “that any faculty 
members whom we cannot continue 
to use full time are kept avail- 
able to the college for the better 
days which we hope lie ahead.” 
The Commission on Christian 
Higher Education of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A. has called on 
“every Protestant denomination, 
through its Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation, synods or conferences, to 
provide emergency funds to keep 
colleges open and faculties intact.” 


President Conant has recom- 
mended that faculty members be 
rotated in the Federal Government 
service, instead of the “duration” 
practice of World War II, in order 
to keep Harvard and other educa- 
tion centers intact during a contin- 
uing emergency. Dr. Himstead in- 
sists that if college teaching is to 
remain a profession, it must “fol- 
low professional rules”, and that 
the first rule will be to place all 
men who are dismissed on leaves 
of absence so that they will re- 


tain their connections with thei 
institutions; for, if the facultie 
are dispersed now, they will not 
be available in later years when 
they are needed again. Prof. E. M 
Fleissner, of Wells College, rec. 
ommends the following in a letter 
written to the Editor of the Ne 
York Times: 


Now is the time for the foundations 
come to the aid of the institutions rathe 
than to support individuals. If they cou 
grant funds to allow the colleges to re 
tain valuable faculty members on par 
time and to enable these men to do r¢ 
search in their fields, what appears nov 
as a major catastrophe might turn ov 
to be an interval of study and progre 
of the greatest benefit to many small 
institutions and their staffs. 


Finally, we have been given this 
suggestion: Senator James E. Mur 
ray has introduced a bill to set 
up a program for $300,000,000 a 
year as Federal aid to the states 
for education. Senator Lister Hi 
has warned the Senate that, unless 
such Federal aid is forthcoming, 
our schools will impede the defense 
effort to such a degree as to spel 
the difference between victory ot 
defeat in a war; and United States 
Commissioner of Education Ear 
J. McGrath has made a similar 
plea. Why, asks one of our mem 
bers, should not such Federal aid 
be applied to the preservation of 
our American system of higher ed 
ucation as well as to the improve. 
ment of our primary and second 
ary schools. 


What do CRITIC readers think 
of these suggestions? What other 
suggestions do you have? The 
columns of our newsletter are open 
to you. We urge you to write, 
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Something To Offer— 
Something To Gain 

One of the sessions at the fall 
meeting of the New England CEA 
has prompted a clarifying exchange 
of letters with the editor of THE 
CEA CRITIC. This was the ses- 
sion on Literature in the Catholic 
Curriculum. Prof. Frederick W. 


al Holmes (Northeastern) presided; 
couk™ and the Reverend Carol L. Bern- 
to re® hardt, S.J. (Weston College and 
an the Boston College Graduate 
; School) was speaker. 
n © Father Bernhardt contended that 
ogres “Education has for its end, man; 
malle@ and man has for his end, life, 
eternal hereafter, temporal now.” 
this§ Basing his contention on Pope Pius 
Mur®@ XI’s Encyclical on Education, the 
speaker said that “among the 
00 a means to man’s end is education: 
tates the means of education are the sub- 
Hill§ jects in the curriculum.” A sum- 
nlessj mary of Father Bernhardt’s ad- 


dress follows: 

“In the curriculum literature 
holds a prominent place. And not 
only English Literature. The 
Church has encouraged the study 
of the ancient Latin and Greek 
classics, as well as the literature 
of modern vernaculars. 

“The Church has pretty much ap- 
propriated the philosophy of Aris- 
totle and made it her own. His- 
tory tells what man has done; 
philosophy lays down and explains 
the principles of man’s activitity; 
literature shows the principles in 
a particular setting or instance. 

“In the Catholic scheme of edu- 
cation, religion is supreme; phil- 
osophy is the orientation; literature 
is the mouthpiece. Science is not 
autonomous: it must speak some 
relation to human life. Literature 
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is not autonomous: it studies man’s 
doings and must at last yield to 
ethical considerations. Nor is art 
autonomous: it subserves revela- 
tion, Nor philosophy: its whole 
ambit presupposes man and man 
thinking. 

“The Church does not look to 
literature to vindicate all her doc- 
trines. She does look to literature 
to see in it a vindication of man, 
whole and entire, of man as a free, 
intelligent, responsible agent, liv- 
ing highest when he scorns the 
lowest, when he reacts to the tan- 
scendent above the transient an. 
the tangible. 

“For the rest, the teacher of 
literature in a Catholic college, 
does not differ much, if at all, from 
his fellow teacher of literature in 
a non-Catholic college, in recog- 
nizing literature as a handmaid, a 
servant, a lamp, at least a candle, 
to enlightenment, richness, wis- 
dom.” 


Reporting his impressions of the 
session at which Father Bernhardt 
spoke, Prof. Holmes has observed: 
“The speaker very clearly set forth 
the practice and discipline of 
Catholic colleges, and the reasoning 
by which, in orthodox circles, they 
are supported. 

The questions raised after his 
talk had to do with assignment, 
in non-Catholic colleges, of books 
and readings on the Index Lib- 
rorum Prohibitorum, and the like- 
lihood that Catholic students would 
be embarrassed by such assign- 
ments. 

“The general attitude of the 
questioners appeared to be that 
they would prefer to avoid offend- 
ing Catholic students in that mat- 
ter. Father Bernhardt explained 
two interesting points: first, that 
teachers and students engaged in 
advanced work may usually secure 
permission to read forbidden books; 
and, second, that books placed on 
the Index are not necessarily there 
for all time but may be removed 
when they are thought no longer to 
be dangerous. He said that Para- 
dise Lost is not now on the Index, 
though once it was.” 


Not long after the regional CEA 
conference at which Father Bern- 
hardt presented his talk, the editor 
of THE CEA CRITIC received the 
following letter: 


The fall meeting of the CEA 
at Brandeis was enjoyable and 
stimulating enough to make a 
newcomer like myself look for- 
ward to future programs. There 
was, however, one thing which I 
think was rather unfortunate and 
might be avoided another time. 
I have been wondering why Fr. 
Bernhardt was asked to talk on 


Literature in the Catholic Curri- 
culum. Why not simply Literature 
in the College Curriculum? 


I wonder if this was based on 
the mistaken idea that the Eng- 
lish curriculum in a Catholic col- 
lege is different from that in 
secular colleges, that we must 
therefore be set apart and given 
special handling. 


We teach the same material. 1 
teach Freshman Comp., and haven’t 
yet been guilty of introduc- 
ing a Catholic verb! In the period 
that I devote to appreciation of 
literature I use McCallum’s Col- 
lege Omnibus—not even a Catho- 
lic text. In my survey of English 
literature I begin with Beowulf 
just as anyone else does, and end 
as best I can somewhere between 
the Romanticists and the Victor- 
ians. In American Lit., I use Foer- 
ster. 


It is only when literature in- 
volves philosophy and theology 
that there is any difference, and 
then it is a difference not in cur- 
riculum but in_ interpretation. 
But even in a Catholic college 
a variety of interpretation is en- 
couraged. 


Perhaps the title of Fr. Bern- 
hardt’s paper was intended to at- 
tract the Catholic college groups. 
I don’t know—you see, I am only 
guessing—but if that was the 
reason, then that is the surest 
way to keep us away. We don’t 
teach Catholic literature; we 
teach literature. We have the same 
problems as English teachers in 
secular colleges; we believe that, 
in a free exchange of ideas and 
difficulties with secular groups, 
we have something to offer and 
something to gain. 


I think that if Fr. Bernhardt’s 
paper had been offered as Liter- 
ature in the College Curriculum 
it would have had a more general 
appeal and would have brought 
questions from the floor that 
would have been stimulating and 
edifying. I would also like to sug- 
gest that Fr. Bernhardt’s splendid 
paper be printed in the CEA 
CRITIC or whatever other publi- 
cation the Association has for 
such things. If, as I think, there 
are some mistaken notions circu- 
lating about our work in Catholic 
colleges, the paper would certain- 
ly help to clarify those notions. 
Beyond that, any English teach- 
er, anywhere, will profit from the 
paper. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI 
Mt. St. Mary College 


Inviting the Program Chairman 
to comment on this letter, the 
editor received this reply: 


Thank you for sending me Miss 
Fortunata Caliri’s informative let- 
ter of comment and inquiry about 
the choice of “Literature in the 
Catholic Curriculum” as the title 
for Father Bernhardt’s talk at the 
Fall Meeting of the CEA. 

In selecting that topic for the 
program we were guided by the 
thought that the Catholic colleges 
might have developed some meth- 
ods of teaching literature or some 
concepts of the place and import- 
ance of literature in the curriculum 
which would be of interest and 
value to English teachers in other 
colleges. We had heard, for ex- 
ample, that the English courses in 
some Catholic colleges were de- 
voted to an unusually intensive 
study of a few texts. The nature 
and extent of that study would, we 
thought, be of general interest. 

We believe also that the Cath- 
olic colleges might have an advan- 
tage over others in the long posses- 
sion of a clearly defined conception 
of the purpose of college education 
and of the relation of literature 
to that purpose, and that their ex- 
perience with a directed education 
would be helpful to the many teach- 
ers in other colleges who have re- 
cently been engaged in the search 
for a principle of unity on the 
secular level. It was not differ- 
ences as such that we thought im- 
portant but rather the opportunity 
to find practical suggestions in 
whatever differences there might 
be. 

I am grateful to Miss Fortunata 
Caliri for calling attention to the 
need of an explanation and to 
Father Bernhardt for his kind ac- 
ceptance of the invitation and his 


excellent talk. 
OSBORNE EARLE 
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A Four Year College 
Writing Program 

In its post-war curricular revi- 
sion the faculty of Colgate Uni- 
versity decided to eliminate “re- 
quired freshman English.” Exci- 
sion of this traditional] rite does 
not appear to have been fatal. On 
the contrary it has forced us to 
restudy the problem at which 
freshman English has customarily 
been directed, and to discover oth- 
er—possibly more realistic—ways 
of dealing with it. Broadly, the 
procedures developed since 1946 
constitute a four year plan for 
obtaining sustained attention to 
writing throughout the curricu- 
lum, with due attention to prior- 
ities, phases, and degrees of re- 
sponsibility. It combines personal 
guidance and group instruction; 
direct teaching and an indirect 
“functional” approach; voluntary 
individual motivation and mass re- 
quirements. It also revises the role 
of an English department to in- 
clude enlisting the support of oth- 
er departments to maintain the 
minimum proficiency formerly 
hoped for through a freshman 
composition course. 

Concerning the requirement and 
the position in the curriculum of 
“Composition” or “Communica- 
tion” courses, the following obser- 


vations may be ventured: 
1. Such required courses seldom achieve 
the basic aim (sustained minimal com- 
ce in later work) 
freshmen do not actually need 
the direct instruction in the mechanics of 
writing normally emphasized in fresh- 
man Enelish courses. What they do need 
is to apply in habitual practice what they 
already know—and to continue to write 

criticism in all courses. 
“Smee for those who need remedial 
attention a voluntary learning situation 
is better than one of direct compulsion. 


Ready in March 


THE STORIES OF 
F. SCOTT 
FITZGERALD 


A Selection of 28 Stories 
with an introduction 
by Malcolm Cowley 

including a group of pre- 

viously unpublished stories 


from Fitzgerald’s later 
years. 


College Department 
SCRIBNER’S 
597 Fifth Ave. New York 17 


Until a strong desire to improve has been 
created, there is little prospect of im- 
provement. This desire can be created in 
various ways. 

4. Motivation, notoriously poor in such 
courses, can be improved by waiting un- 
til the student has encountered the com- 
munication demands of subject-matter 
courses on the college level. 

5. Non-English courses offer propitious 
conditions for developing good substance 
and organization, and most of the other 
desirable qualities in student writing—pro- 
vided that the staffs can be induced to 
require writing and to take effectiveness 
of communication into account in grad- 
ing papers. 

6. It is in these subject-matter courses, 
rather than in the separated “English” or 
“Communication” course that the opera- 
tional standards of college writing are 
actually determined. In our concern for 
good standards we have therefore shifted 
our attention in the freshman year to 
the real needs and pr of student 
in these non-English courses. This “func- 
tional” program, leading up to our official 
Communication Course in the sophomore 
year, and extending beyond it into the 
upper class years—makes jt possible to 
assign to that course a central position 
in the curriculum, and a more mature 
function than “baby English.” This course 
is required, not as a disciplinary course, 
but as part of the Core program in gen- 
eral education. 

In outline, the chief elements of 
the plan are these: 

1. Analysis of entrance test results by 
the Psychology Department (reading) and 
the English Department (writing). Supp- 
lementary tests in speaking and listening 
are contemplated. 

2. Individual appraisal and counseling 
by preceptors. Preceptors are not English 
teachers but genera] counselors, concerned 
with the student’s general development. 
They naturally take an interest in his 
ability to read, write, listen, and speak; 
they orient him towards the facilities 
available for self-improvement, and keep 
a record of his progress. 

8. Provision of remedial services in the 
freshman year, through a Reading Lab- 
oratory and a Writing Laboratory. These 
are carefully not called “remedial”, and 
acceptance of their services is voluntary 
on the part of the student. 

4. Placing prime responsibility on the 
student himself to apply, particularly in 
writing, what he aready knows; to edit 
and rewrite, using a handbook (Perrin: 
Writer’s Guide and Index to English); and 
to avail himself of the consultation ser- 
vices jf needed. 

5. A freshman program of functional 
writing in non-English Core courses (Sci- 
ence, Public Affairs, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion) and in non-English elective cours- 
es. The writing problems are rooted in 
the problems of the course. Mimeographed 
assignments are prepared by English 
staff members in collaboration with the 
Core staffs. The directions are specific and 


I Should Like To Ath 


The Sept, issue of THE CEA 
CRITIC proved especially interest- 
ing to me coming as it did on the 
heels of our Texas State Teachers 
Association meeting. 

The luncheon meeting of the 
English teachers had a speaker 
who concluded with the forecast 
that “the coming of core-curriculum 
is inevitable though its progress is 
slow.” In the buzz which followed, 
one of the teachers said her Uni- 
versity of Colorado professor ex- 
plained the point very well: the 
English teachers have brought the 
situation on themselves by being so 
“eighteenth-century meticulous in 
grammar.” 

I was so indignant at this un- 
founded accusation I had to answer, 
in effect, as follows. Agreement of 
subject and verb may be “meticu- 
lous” to a so-called Progressive 
Education teacher, but it just hap- 
pens to be vital to all communica- 
tion in life. Fundamentals in spell- 
ing and in writing may mean the 
difference between life and death 
in a laboratory. The arrangement 
of chairs in a cozy circle doesn’t 
necessarily mean students will 
learn or speak easily and accurate- 
ly. It’s not enough to say teacher 
must understand the student—we 
must expect the student to exert 
himself. Aids in the learning proc- 
ess are all right if of proper, stim- 
ulating kinds and given where real 
need is evident; but a substitution 
of the comics for a little sweat on 
the part of the student will prove 
harmful. ; 

In the twenties and thirties our 
college students came with so-called 
old-fashioned training in grammar; 
and as a result we opened the fresh- 
man year with paragraph study, 
and so on. In many of our colleges 
today we begin with grammar re- 
view which includes parts of speech, 
location of the word which is the 
subject, and such simple facts. 

In those years, too, students had 
a proper attitude toward the learn- 
ing process, A student didn’t drop 
a course just because it was dif- 
ficult. He didn’t dodge a foreign 


illustrative. There is a planned calendar, 
and a sequence progressing from simple 
(e. g, Summary) to more complex (e. g. 
Analysis). The papers are read and grad- 
ed by the Core staffs, with effectiveness 
of communication taken into account in 
the grading. The responsibility of these 
instructors has been carefully limited. We 
have supplied a checklist, on the basis of 
which they circle the predictable offenses, 
and they make critical comments on cr- 
ganization; but they refer to the English 
Department any student unable to revise 
a paper without expert help. Most weak- 
nesses, we find, are the result of careless- 
ness or lack of effort; and we therefore 
stress editing and rewriting in the as- 
signment instructions. 

6. A required course in Communication 
in the sophomore year. This includes prac- 
tice in speaking and writing, beginning 


at the level of competence reached func- 
tionally by the end of the freshman year. 
It is also, however, a broader study of 
problems in communication. 

7. A Sophomore Genera] Examination 
(at the end of the sophomore year)—in- 
cluding a writing test, and followed by 
referral to the Labs. or to further Eng- 
lish courses. 


8. Continued attention to writing by 
instructors in all courses and concentra- 


tion programs. We have not yet organized 
this for the upperclass years, but are en- 
couraged by the excellent inter-staff coop- 
eration in our freshman program to pro- 
ceed with it as rapidly as possible. 

9. Offering elective courses in writing 
and speaking to students who want to 
improve beyond minimum requirements. 

STRANG LAWSON 
Colgate College 


language. He didn’t expect an “A” 
just because he did write a theme, 
He didn’t ask at registration “what 
good will this course do me?” He 
didn’t react impatiently when cer- 
tain standards of accuracy were 
required. 

And the idea that the study of a 
social science will motivate a stu- 
dent to use excellent English is 
absurd beyond measure. 


Because of the fact we didn’t 
have to double back and do a gram- 
mar school review; because the stu- 
dents knew how to spell; because 
the students had been accustomed 
to real study, our teaching task in 
earlier years was more pleasurable 
—and it was easier! Our work now 
is heavier. It is almost impossible 
to grade several thousand papers 
each school year (Texas expects 
10 themes per student each term 
in addition to tests), make up 
grade-school deficiencies, and also 
catch up with college. 

I should like to ask: why is it one 
department is permitted to dictate 
“methods” to all departments of 
learning? Is the (Progressive) 
Education Department so lacking 
in content it must substitute 
“Methodology” in order to survive? 

We English teachers have plenty 
of our own methods and we have 
wonderful content in our courses, 
We can do a better job if we’re let 
alone to teach and don’t have to be 
retarded by “methods” which have 
resulted in tremendous losses in 
reading ability, spelling, grammar, 
and coherence. 

INA BETH McGAVOCK 

Trinity University 
P.S. I forgot to use the wor 
“functional”! 


A Complete Revision of 
An Outstanding Manual 


Williams and Stevenson's 


A RESEARCH 
MANUAL 
For College Studies 
and Papers 


Revised by 
CECIL B. WILLIAMS 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


A thorough-going revision of 
a highly successful manual on 
the theory and techniques of 
the undergraduate research 
paper. All appendix material 
is now incorporated in the 
text proper; illustrative ma- 
terial is modernized and ex- 
panded; the point of view is 
personalized. A clear, full, 
interesting manual. 


184 pages and index 
Cloth $2.00 Paper $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16 
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Been Reading 


J. Gordon Eaker 
Jersey City Junior College 
Literary Editor 


On Grammar 


and Grammarians 

(Re: English Grammar by 
Ralph B. Allen, American Book Co., 
1950). This book begins with the 
observation that language, “while 
interesting in itself, is a means to 
an end and not as grammarians 
and philologists often assume an 
end in itself.” The author of this 
Introduction is seemingly an icono- 
clast like Jespersen, Leonard, 


Announcing 


Nine Modern 
American Plays 


Edited by 


- Barrett H. Clark 
and 
William H. Davenport 


A selection of great plays and 
typical “box-office” plays 
which interpret significant 
American attitudes and ideas. 
The plays included are: The 
Hairy Ape; Street Scene; 
Green Grow the Lilacs; High 
Tor; Stage Door; You Can’t 
Take It With You; Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois; The Glass 
Menagerie; Command Deci- 
sion. Large Royal 8vo. 


Appleton - Century - Crofts 
35 W. 32 Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


Ready in March 
Eight-Volume 
Paperbound Edition 
of 
“English Literature and 
Its Backgrounds”: 
Grebanier et al. 
Old and Middle English 
Periods 
The Renaissance and the Eliz- 
abethans 
The Seventeenth Century 
The Age of Reason 
The Romantic Age 
The Victorian Age 
Later Victorians 
Moderns 
Foreign Backgrounds 
EACH VOLUME 


complete with study aids, chasts, 
maps, and magnificent halftones 


7Y,”"x10” $1.75 each 


THE DRYDEN PRESS 
31 West 54 St, New York 19 


and_ the 


Fries, or Pooley, doing his best to 
shock schoolmarms and justify 
current usage. The rest of the 
book has no truck with such opin- 
ions, and one wonders whether Mr. 
Allen should be held responsible 
for both his introduction and the 
text. 

English Grammar can be read 
with pleasure by all those who look 
back to the days of giants,—to 
Richard Grant White, to Bishop 
Lowth, to Priscian, and to others 
who thought that their intuitions 
were infallible. A few readers, it 
is true, may find parts of the book 
difficult to read. For instance, an 
early section is made up largely of 
Old English paradigms without any 
clue as to how Old English was 
pronounced, but then, as Mr. Allen 
says, it’s time we gave up spoon- 
feeding students. For the greater 
part, the book is delightfully forth- 
right. Under predicate nominative 
we find this unequivocal statement: 
“A noun or pronoun following to be 
and identical with its subject takes 
the nominative case. . . . The boys 
who did it were they.” Here is 
no beating around the bush, no 
compromise with what people have 
been saying and writing for cen- 
turies. English teachers who are 
baffled by the many ways we have 
of expressing futurity will be de- 
lighted to find that the only correct 
way to form the simple future is 
to use “shall in the first and will 
in the second and third persons.” 
The usefulness of this book for the 
study of general language will be 
evident. For example, a half page 
is given to the persons of nouns: 
“J, John, am coming. (first person) 
How is my good friend this morn- 
ing? (second person)”. Though of 
limited application to English, this 
information may be of great value 
to any one who later studies 
Ojibway. 

It is too bad that we have had 
to wait so long for this English 
Grammar; it should have been 
written two hundred or more years 


ago. GEORGE S. McCUE 
Colorado College 


Prof. Allen's Rejoinder 

In his flippant analysis of my 
book, Mr. McCue has given me very 
little worthy of comment beyond 
the obvious one of regret, that a 
college teacher should exhibit such 
bad manners. The little substance 
there is to what he says is suffi- 
cient to prove that he might him- 
self profit from some of the funda- 
mental principles set forth in the 
Grammar. 


Two of his exhibitions in the 
first paragraph follow. There is 
no need to go further: 

(a) “This book begins with the 
observation that language is a 
means to an end, etc...” It is 
hardly necessary to point out that 
the that clause is a noun clause 
and gives the substance of the ob- 
servation, Even grammar school 
usage requires a comma here to 
distinguish a noun from an adjec- 
tive, or descriptive and identifying 
clause. Mr. McCue might have 
played the odds (2 to 1) on the 
comma in the outside hope that 
the adjective clause might have 
been at least non-restrictive. But 
there we are—getting too techni- 
cal and deep for Mr. McCue again! 

(b) “... like Jesperson, Leonard, 
Fries, or Pooley, doing his best, 
etc... .” Here Mr. McCue has a 
participle modifying the wrong 
noun, Not so funny perhaps as 
“Eating my lunch in the train, the 
scenery slipped by”, but just as 
wrong and misleading! Might I 
suggest that he might tie up the 
“doing” with “me” by the most 
obvious and coherent use of a 
compound predicate: 

“... is seemingly an iconoclast, 
like Jesperson, Leonard, Fries, or 
Pooley, and does his best...” 

Now for his specious wit and 
meretricious learning! 

(a) “Though of limited applica- 
tion to English, this information 
{about persons of nouns} may be 
of great value to anyone who 
studies Ojibway.” This 
is designed partly for students of 
German, French, and, yes, the 
Ojibway. Even Indians have stan- 
dards! 

(b) “It is too bad that we had 
to wait so long for this English 
Grammar; it should have been 
written two hundred or more years 
ago.” In another place, Mr. McCue 
expresses the tearful regret, that 
I neglected to give the pronuncia- 
tion of Old English forms. These 
two contrary points of view of 
wanting to have less as well as 
more of the “old stuff” indicate 
that he has an illogical mind as 
well as one incapable of under- 
standing what he reads. The para- 
digms were given in the introduc- 
tion to show Old English endings 
that account for our modern sur- 
vivals in -s, -es, -en, ’s, etc. Ob- 
viously the pronunciation of a 
stem syllable would have no bear- 
ing on the ending except to level 
it off. 

(c) Re his tirades against shall 
and will and the predicate nomin- 
ative! 

There he has me! After all, 
there is something colorful, if in- 
dicative, about: “it ain’t him” and 
“he shouldn’t ought to have did it.” 


No one who faces the ignorance 
of modern high school graduates in 
sentence structure, spelling, gram- 
mar, vocabulary, and comprehen- 
sion can advocate the present neg- 
lect of, or indifference to, some 
formal study in those branches of 
English work. This grammar is 
a college grammar designed to 
repair some of the damage and to 
serve the needs of people whose 
ambitions in life and abilities are 
likely to throw them into competi- 
tion with people who know the 
English language. If Mr. McCue 
has no such students, he has no 
worries and may safely continue to 
neglect the study. 


RALPH B. ALLEN 
Rutgers University (Camden) 
Emery & Kierzek 


English Fundamentals 
Third Edition Form B 
Designed for large classes, 
shortage of time, and rly 
prepared students, this Fresh- 
man English text provides 
time-savin, aids for the 


e student. To published 
in March. 


edition of Practice Com 
tion is a functional combina- 
tion of text, grammar, and 
workbook. To be published in 
March. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 11 


The College Quad 


The Worlds of the Individual, 
of Work, of Society, of Mean- 
ing are here represented by 
essays, biography, fiction and 
verse. 

A useful WORKBOOK, pub- 


Pegg rately, is geared to 
e 


x 
The authors are: 

Edwin CLAPP (Utah), 
Sidney ANGELMAN (Utah), 
and Hector LEE 
(Chico State, Calif.) 
Ready April 1 


WILLIAM 
SLOANE 
ASSOCIATES 


119 W. 57th St. 
New York 19 
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NECEA Poetry Panel—Brandeis Conference 


The participants were all prac- 
tising modern poets, two of whom 
were also teachers. The four mem- 
bers of the panel were John 
Holmes, Richard Eberhart, Byron 
Vazakas, and Richard Wilbur. The 
chairman was Milton Hindus. The 
principal questions before the pan- 
el had to do with the best means 
of projecting modern poetry to 
the consciousness of students. 


Mr. Eberhart emphasized the 
quality of enthusiasm in the teach- 
er himself. And he stressed too 
the desirability of a great range 
of enthusiasm in his approach. “A 
largeness and catholicity of under- 
standing and of sympathetic com- 
prehension should be the inerad- 
icable tools of the instructor.” It 
is the duty of the teacher to ana- 
lyze each poem rather than to “im- 
pose dogmatic assertions about 
value on the student.” 


There cannot be too much an- 
alysis, tearing apart of the poem. 
In spite of Wordsworth’s fears, 
the creative act cannot be mur- 
dered by dissection. “No true poem 
can be destroyed by the utmost of 
examination.” 

Certain remarks by Mr. Eber- 
hart pointed to the fact that he 
assumed that the best teacher of 
modern poetry was himself a poet. 
Freshness and enthusiasm—these 
are the infectious qualities of a 
teacher which open the student to 
the influence of poetry, and this 
genesis is important even when the 
earliest enthusiasms are later cri- 
tically rejected. “Who would wish 
to forget a purple-swooning period 
when Swinburne was enthralling?” 


STUDY ABROAD! 


Unesco’s STUDY ABROAD, 
Volume III, lists some 28,000 
international scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and educational ex- 
changes for the coming year. 
Its entirely new format makes 
it much easier to use. A 
Unesco publication. $1.25. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
2960 Broadway New York 27 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 
TEST 


by 
Professor A. C. Jordon 
Duke University 
Package of 25 tests $2.50, 
cimen copy 50c 


Ss 
NATIONAL E 
TESTS 
Specimen set Aptitude Tests 
$2.00 


Acorn Publishing Co. 
Rockville Centre, N.Y. 


A very important paragraph 
from Mr. Eberhart’s talk was the 
following: “I should think for 
undergraduate courses the farther 
away from dogma and stock ac- 
ademic responses a teacher can 
get, the nearer he can relate poet- 
ry to the deepest spiritual re- 
source at his command. He must 
strive toward his peculiarty.” 

The “peculiarity” of the poet 
himself was the topic of the talk 
by Byron Vazakas. “A poet is a 
natural object of suspicion,” he 
began strikingly. This suspicion 
stems from the fact often that the 
layman “has been exposed at an 
unripe age to Shakespeare, an au- 
thor who should be the culmina- 
tion of his reading and instruction 
and experience.” The result of uni- 
versity training is often no hap- 
pier, for the student, terrorized 
by the canons of criticism, “may 
well become as inhibited by his 
knowledge as he might be by his 
ignorance.” 

Mr. Vasakas was not at all san- 
guine about the possibility of 
teaching poetry. “One can not teach 
poetry, only what it is about, and 
that justifies, in many ways, the 
academic approach.” The reason 
why poetry cannot be taught and 
why the poet is an object of sus- 
picion is that “The Greeks were 
right, poetry is madness.” 

The academic instructor does 
not realize the preeminence of the 
artist to his art. Fundamentally, 
the form of the poem grows out of 
the personality of the poet. “Shelley 
felt exalted before he mentioned 
the lark. Wordsworth loved the 
lakes before he said so....Wallace 
Stevens has first of all an Epi- 
curean sense of luxury....William 
Carlos Williams has as mad an 
eye as Don Quixote, or as Yeats 
said he himself had. “The lack of 
this realization results in the fact 
that the teacher often concerns 
himself with the mechanics of 
verse and remains far away from 
the dangerous spirit which informs 
it. 

Richard Wilbur emphasized the 
device of reading aloud in the com- 
munication of a piece of literature 
in its totality. Analysis tends to 
focus upon the part, and the result 
is that “students simply cannot put 
Humpty Dumpty together again.” 
Most teachers neglect the music of 
a poem or a story in favor of its 
argument, because they are afraid 
that reading aloud will “seem like a 
time-killer, or because they are 
fearful of falling into showman- 
ship.” But in focusing attention on 
the argument of a poem, they for- 
get the element which makes the 
argument worth hearing in the first 


place. 


Mr. Wilbur gave specific ex- 
amples of what might be gained by 
reading aloud: “In reading Robert 
Frost it is necessary very often 
to adopt the speech of New Eng- 
land with its characteristic stresses 
and rhythms, in order to make cer- 
tain lines scan at all. Only by read- 
ing aloud, it seems to me, can a 
teacher convey the full impact of 
many of Frost’s poems. In Joyce’s 
short stories we frequently find... 
an irruption of the vocabulary, 
rhythm and tone of the main char- 
acter’s voice into the stream of the 
narrative prose. I do not see how 
the full effect of this device can 
be conveyed save by a very expres- 
sive reading-aloud on the part of 
the teacher.” 

The burden of John Holmes’s re- 
marks apparently sprang from his 
recent experience as an editor in 
the Oscar Williams’ Little Treasury 
Series. Some of the other speakers 
had already mentioned the imper- 
fections of existing anthologies and 
also the imperative need to make 
use of them in the classroom. Mr. 
Holmes revealed some of the diffi- 
culties of the anthologist, who not 
only must rely upon his taste but 
has to make necessary compromises 
with the commercial exigencies to 
which he is subject. Mr. Norman 
Pearson, from the floor, joined his 
own plaint, as the editor of the 
well-known five-volume anthology 
of English poetry with Mr. Auden, 
to that of Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. Hindus, as Chairman, several 
times reiterated the point that the 
true appreciation of literature be- 
gins with an appreciation of con- 
temporary writing which appeals 
with poignant immediacy to our 
own experience. He said that he 
doubted the reality of an apprecia- 
tion of an art which had no under- 
standing of the most modern mani- 
festations of it, and he quoted as 
useful the touchstone for the equip- 
ment of a critic as well as of a 
teacher supplied by Sainte-Beuve 
the validity of his judgments of his 
contemporaries. 


It is not enough, said Mr. Hindus, 
to become enthusiastic over the 
classics, for that is to cast one’s 
vote in an election determined a 
long time ago. It is necessary to 
bring forward and to support the 
candidature of new classics. This 
we owe to literature itself, but we 
also owe it to education, for noth- 
ing is better calculated to arouse 
the interest of our students than 
the feeling that the professor is 
putting his bets on living writers 
(in the literal not merely figurative 
sense) who are far from having 
won the universal support of his 


colleagues. 


Twayne Winner 


Rosemary Thomas of New York 
has been named winner of the sec- 
ond annual Twayne First Book 
Contest for a volume of verse, 
“Immediate Sun.” The winning 
manuscript was chosen by Archi- 
bald MacLeish from more than 300 
entries and will be issued this year. 


The Twayne award, designed to 
encourage the writing and appre- 
ciation of good poetry, offers $100 
advance on royalty publication of 
a volume of poems by a poet not 
previously published in book form 
in the United States. 


HANDBOOK 
OF 
ENGLISH 


Clark—Davis—Shelley 


A comprehensive and practical 
class text and reference book 
for freshman college English 


This book co-ordinates instruction 
in speaking, reading, and writing 
—naturally interrelated in every- 
day experience. Sections on speak- 
ing and reading discuss correct 
habits fully and simply. The ma- 
jor part of the book covers all 
important phases of written Eng- 
lish. 

Included is a complete and spe- 
cific guide for writing a research 
paper. 

Illustrative examples and diagrams 
clarify important principles. Tests 
and exercises. 


Ginn and Company 


Announcing. . . 
WRITING 
MATURE 

PROSE 


The Mastery of 
Sentence Structure 


by BAXTER L. HATHAWAY 
Associate Professor of English, 
Cornell University 


CONTAINING material largely 
new to composition textbooks, 
this new work is based on the 
theory that effective writing is 
founded upon specific principles 
of rhetoric and syntax. Most of 
the book is concerned with the 
construction of mature sentences, 
and the effective organization of 
sentences into larger units. In- 
cluded are numerous practice as- 
signments and examples of ma- 
ture writing from Milton to the 
present. $2.75 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


tS Fast 26th Street York 10 NY 
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Page SEVEN 


Southeastern CEA 


The following officers were elec- 
ted at the February 17 meeting 
of the Southeastern CEA: Presi- 
dent: Nathan C. Starr (Rollins) ; 
vice-presidents: Edward Foster 
(Georgia Tech.), Paul Haines 
(Alabama Polytech.); secretary- 
treasurer; Sarah Herndon (Florida 
State); advisory council (list in- 
complete), W. H. Rogers (Florida 
State), Calvin S. Brown (Univ. 
of Georgia), P. P. Burns (How- 
ard College). 

The Georgia Tech. committee on 
arrangements was made up of the 
following: David Comer III 
(Chairman), Frank ‘Baldanza, 
Burdett Gardner, J. A. Glominski, 
James B. Haman, J. B. Hamilton, 
Samuel Ketchin. 

The afternoon session was devot- 
ed to a discussion of “Literature 
as General Education for Sopho- 
mores: Some Experimental Cours- 
es in Our Region.” Edward Fos- 
ter served as chairman; and the 
following were participants: Paul 
Haines (Alabama Polytech.), “Lit- 
erature in English,” Edgar E. 
Stanton (Converse), “Great Texts 
of World Literature”; F. W. Con- 
nor (Univ. of Florida), “A Com- 
prehensive Humanities Course”; 
Nathan C. Starr (Rollins), “An 
Introduction to Literature.” 

It was decided that fall sessions 
would be correlated with annual 
meetings of the SAMLA. 

Andrew J. Walker (Georgia 
Tech.) served as chairman for the 
organization meeting and toast- 
master at the luncheon. Sir Rich- 
ard W. Livingstone, vice chanc- 
ellor of Oxford University, and 
visiting professor at Emory Uni- 
versity, was luncheon speaker. 


IDEAS FOR WRITING: 
Readings for 
College Students 
KENNETH L, KNICKERBOCKER 
University of Tennessee 
This important new book repre- 
sents much thought and class ex- 
perimentation. The author's aim 
was to find in literature the best 
examples of writing for the topics 
most often used as themes for 
student papers, and the result is 
108 selections of prose and poetry 
grouped under 28 specific ideas. 
The guiding principle in making 
the selections was their provoca- 
tiveness. Controversial material 
was chosen to stimulate classroom 
discussion. Throughout the book 
the author directs attention to the 
student's writing problem by ques- 
tions and suggestions which help 
him develop the idea in the 

ings in terms of his own 
composition needs. 
Ready early March 
Approximately 756 pages 
About $3.50 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


After an apology for his ignor- 
ance of American teaching ways, 
Sir Richard proceeded to prove 
that apology was quite unneces- 
sary. For it quickly became ap- 
parent that he never moves far 
from the center of good thought 
on both sides of the Atlantic and 
that his ideas bear the stamp of 
long testing and full conviction. 

We should seek, he said, to devel- 
op in our students the desire and 
the ability “to read first-rate lit- 
erature with enjoyment.” And 
this reading must _ continue 
throughout adult life. 

And how can poetry be taught? 
One method, he said, is simply 
reading the poem aloud to the 
class--reading as effective as that 
of John Gielgud. 

Another is the rational explan- 
ation of the importance of poetry. 
Students, Sir Richard believes, 
can be impressed by the fact that 
poetry and the fame of its makers 
continue through the ages while 
most of man’s “useful” artifacts 
perish. They can be helped to un- 
derstand that the poet is the mas- 
ter of the art of seeing, that he 
can teach them to open their own 
eyes to the forms and the colors 
of life. And even as they see more, 
they can discover, with his help, 
greater richness in their own ex- 
periences. 

A technique for reading poetry 
should be developed. Sir Richard 
suggested assigning what we 
should call a short theme in 
prose on a subject treated by a 
well-chosen poem not known by 
the class. After some of the themes 
are read to the group, the poem 
is introduced—a demonstration 
that poetry is language of superi- 
or flexibility and intensity. 

And students should be trained to 
visualize imagery. A teacher in the 
Oxford schools has succeeded in 
getting children of twelve to enjoy 
Paradise Lost by encouraging them 
to look at Milton’s scenes and char- 
acters. Visualizing imagery is also 
a way of distinguishing between 
good and bad verse. In illustrations 
suggestive of formalism, Sir Rich- 
ard analyzed the confused meta- 
phors of lines three and four of the 
“The Destruction of Sennacherib” 
and of the seventh stanza of “A 
Psalm of Life.” 

He commended the practice of 
mastering one unit—stanza or 
scene—before moving on to the 
next, and mastery seems to in- 
volve an understanding of the con- 
tributions of all elements to the 
total effect. 

The quiet close amplified the 
opening theme. Literature exists 
for enjoyment, for the enrichment 
of one’s personal life, and for its 
moments of insight into timeless 
reality. 


Information, Please 

I think that a good number of the 
schools in the country ought to be 
queried about what freshman gram- 
mars they are using, how they like 
them, what they object to in ther, 
ete., and then the books used most 
frequently ought to be turned over 
to a group of men who have 
thorough training in modern lan- 
guage techniques — Bloch, Trager, 
Hill, Pike, Markwardt, Eckols, Ku- 
rath, Twaddell, ete. — and let these 
men who know a lot more about 
the structure of language than the 
vast majority of English teachers 
(though I don’t say all) tell the 
members of the society in a series 
of articles just what these books 
are really worth to the student 
struggling with the delicacies of 
style and grammar. 

ROBERT STOCKWELL 


University of Virginia 


Have you ever thought of run- 
ning something on courses in the 
Teaching of English? How prac- 
tical are they? I think most of us 
are so busy looking to professional 
advancement along the line of con- 
ventional source hunting that we 
pay no attention to this needful 
course. We grumble because the 
high schools do not fit our students 
better for advanced work, but who 
equips these high school teachers 
so inadequately? Education de- 
partments take over the job since 
we don’t, but they are lost in a fog 
of jargon. 

Surely among our constituents 
there are many who could argue the 
subject from many angles. Such 
matters need to be discussed as 
curriculum-making (in States that 


do not have a uniform course of || 


study for high schools); the differ- 
ing levels of approach to works in 
the various years of advancement; 
the different approach to teaching 
a play from teaching a novel, or 
any other form of literature; the 
nature of a survey course, i.e., how 
many writers are to be included, 
and how proportion is to be main- 
tained; the management of extra- 
curricular activities that fall to the 
English teacher, such as editing 
the school paper or annual, order- 
ing and supervising the school play, 
illustrative matter, like the Perry 
Pictures, etc., ete. 


If we depend on seniors to find 
their own way in these matters, 
they ignore some, worry about 
others, and end by giving without 
alteration the notes they took in 
our courses. Surely high school 
youth deserves better than that! 


ERNEST LEISY 
So. Methodist Univ. 


In the second annual National 
Book Awards, the winners were: 
William Faulkner, Wallace Stev- 
ens, and Newton Arvin. Mr. Faulk- 
ner was cited for his “The Col- 
lected Stories of William Faulk- 
ner”, Mr. Stevens for his book 
of poetry “The Auroras of Au- 
tumn”, and Mr. Arvin for his bi- 
ography “Herman Melville.” 


An inventory concerning the 
Emily Dickinson material which 
left Amherst last June appears in 
the Houghton Library Report of 
accessions for 1949-50. It was pre- 
pared by William A. Jackson, as- 
sistant librarian at Harvard. Dr. 
Thomas H. Johnson is preparing 
the Harvard variorum edition of 
the poems of Emily Dickinson. 
Harvard University Press an- 
nounces for publication in April 
“Emily Dickinson’s Letters to Dr. 
and Mrs. Josiah Gilbert Holland”, 
edited by their granddaughter, 
Mrs. Theodora V. W. Ward, 


On March 3 the Newark College 
of Rutgers University conducted 
its Thirteenth Annual Contest in 
the Reading of Poetry. Students 
from forty high schools in northern 
New Jersey took part; judges in- 
cluded teachers, poets, poetry pub- 
lishers, and librarians, 

At the receiving end, this con- 
test has provided much pleasure 
for many people. In the course of 
production, it has aroused new in- 
terest in poetry in many a New 
Jersey community. 

We may be risking charges of 
immodesty, but we believe we have 
worked out a program that can 
easily be duplicated in other areas, 
and we shall be happy to send 
details to anyone who wants them. 

EDWARD HUBERMAN 


Completely revised 
and rewritten 


COLLEGE 
HANDBOOK 
OF COMPOSITION 


FIFTH EDITION 
Woolley « Scott « Bracher 


Prepared by Frederick Bracher, 
Pomona College. A simplified 
guide to American usage of the 
midcentury. New in organiza- 
tion and presentation. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


College Department 
285 Columbus Ave. Boston 16 
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Spring Meetings 
Joseph Hendren, regional secre- 
tary for the Middle Atlantic CEA, 
reports that the spring meeting of 
this CEA affiliate will be held 
April 21, at Western Maryland 
College, Westminster, Md. 


The NYCEA will meet April 21, 
at Syracuse. Prof. Katherine Kol- 
ler (Rochester) is chairman, 


The NECEA will meet April 28, 
at Mount Holyoke. Prof. Alan Mc- 
Gee is chairman. 


PENN. CEA 

President: Bruce Dearing (U. S. 
Naval Intelligence School). 

Place: Gettysburg College. 

Date: April 28. 

Central topic: “Exploring the 
Profession in Crisis.” 

Program Committee: Kenneth 
Longsdorf (Franklin and Marsh- 
all), Belle Matheson (Beaver). 

Committee on Arrangements: 
Francis Mason (Gettysburg) chair- 
man, 


The Chicago CEA will meet, 
near the end of April, at Roosevelt 
College. 


INDIANA CEA 

The dinner speaker, at Ander- 
son, Friday, May 11, will be Dr. 
Paul Landis, of the English De- 
partment of the University of Illi- 
nois. Prof. Landis is the author 
of the CEA CHAP BOOK entitled 
“The Survival-Quotient in Teach- 
ing Literature” (March 1948, 
copies still available at twenty- 
five cents each.) 


The Play: 

A Critical Anthology 
Edited by Eric Bentley 
The nine plays in this volume 
were especially chosen to lead 
the student toward an under- 
standing and critical enjoyment 
of drama. Proceeding from the 
popular to the more complex, in 
the best available translations 

and acting versions, they are: 

Rostand, Cyrano de rgerac 
(Trans. Humbert Wolfe); Wilde, 
The Importance of Being Earn- 
est; Moliere, The Miser (Trans. 
Lloyd Parks); Shakespeare, 
Twelfth Night and Othello; 
Sophocles, Antigone (Jean Coc- 
teau version, trans. Carl Wild- 
man); Ibsen, Ghosts (Trans. 
Eva Le Gallienne); Strindberg, 
The Ghost Sonata (Trans. Eliz- 
abeth Sprigge); Miller, Death 
of a Salesman. Engaging and 
provocative discussions of each 


play. 
774 pages 5"’x7%” 


Send for your copy today! 


70 FIFTH AVEN 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y 


The Bulletin Board 


“The School of Letters” (for- 
merly the Kenyon School of Eng- 
lish) will be a separate unit within 
Indiana University directed by 
three senior fellows—John Crowe 
Ransom of Kenyon; Lionel Trilling 
of Columbia University, and Austin 
Warren of the University of Michi- 
gan who replaces the late Prof. F. 
O. Matthiessen of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


The presiding officer at Indiana 
will be Dean John W. Ashton of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, 
and the administrative director of 
the school will be Prof. Richard 
B. Hudson, who also continues as 
director of the Indiana University 
Writers’ Conference. Enquiries 
should be directed to Prof. Hudson. 


As at Kenyon, the faculty of the 
school will be drawn from the 
Senior Fellows and from about 
twenty other distinguished literary 
critics and writers in this country 
and abroad who will be known as 
Fellows of the School of Letters. 
Approximately eight of the Fellows 
will be in residence and offer 
courses each summer. 


The coming annual Notre Dame 
Writers’ Conference (June 25-30), 
besides including the usual work- 
shops in poetry and fiction, will 
include for the first time a work- 
shop in the teaching of creative 
writing. Staff members are John 
T. Frederick, Richard Sullivan, 
John Frederick Nims, Jessamyn 
West and Robert Giroux. 


A new Shakespeare miscellany 
called The Shakespeare Newsletter 
is scheduled for appearance in the 
last week of March. Each month- 
ly issue will contain digests of ap- 
proximately twenty popular and 
scholarly articles, reviews of cur- 
rent productions, notes on forth- 
coming books and articles, statis- 
tics of performances, teaching 
aids, foot notes, queries, club 
news, and original articies of a- 
bout 350-400 words. The format 
will be newspaper in style, four 
pages in the first issue and per- 
haps more later. Subscription will 
be one dollar a year for ten is- 
sues. 


Free copies of the first issues 
will be sent to anyone on receipt 
of a postcard request. Address in- 
quiries (and material for publica- 
tion) to Dr. Louis Marder at the 
English Department of The School 
of General Studies, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn 10, New York. 


Texas Conference 
College Teachers of English 
March 31, College Station 
Morning session: T. F. Mayo, pre- 

siding. 

1. “Four years of a Program for 
Junior Examination in Written 
Composition,” E. G, Ballard, North 
Texas State College. 

2. Report of the workshop pro- 
ject. 

3. A Panel Discussion: The Pro- 
posed Law for the Certification of 
Teachers of English, led by Autrey 
Nell Wiley, Texas State College 
for Women. 

Business meeting: E. E, Leisy, 
Southern Methodist University, 
presiding. 

Luncheon: Address, “Poetry, Poli- 
tics, and Philosophy,” T. V. Smith, 
Syracuse University. 

Afternoon session, L. N. Wright, 
presiding. 

1. “Conrad’s Horror of Dark- 
ness,” J. D. Thomas, The Rice 
Institute. 

2. “Aurora Leigh, a Study in 
Victorian Taste,” Mrs. Edna Payne 
Caskey, Baylor University. 

8. “Cooper’s Shakespearean 
Chapter Headings,” W. B. Gates, 
Texas Technological College. 

4. “Notes on Certain Proper 
Names in Shakespeare,” Robert A. 
Law, University of Texas. 

5. “The Hamlet Criticism of Ste- 
phen Dedalus,” William Peery, 
University of Texas. 


Appointment 

Roy Lamson, Jr., professor of 
English at Williams College, has 
been appointed historian to 
SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Powers, Europe) under 
Gen. Eisenhower’s command. Prof. 
Lamson will write the history of 
the headquarters which covers the 
twelve nations in the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty organization with head- 
quarters in Paris. He returns to 
the U.S. Army as a lieutenant 
colonel. 

Prof. Lamson was selected for 
the post, a staff position created 
by Gen. Eisenhower, by Gen. Or- 
lando Ward, chief of military his- 
tory, Special Staff, U. S. Army. 
During World War II he helped 
organize the historical division of 
the Special Staff, the historical 
section of the 5th Army and the 
historical section of ETO. He also 
served as editor of the “American 
Forces in Action,” a series of vol- 
umes of combat history. 

In June, 1946, Prof. Lamson 
left the Army with the rank of 
major, General Staff Corps. He 
was awarded the Legion of Merit 


“The Seventeenth Century New 
Letter” is edited for members ¢ 
English Discussion Group VI: Th 
Period of Milton, of the MLA, bug 
under the editorial policy adopte™ 
in December, 1950, its contents wil 
be broadened to cover all aspects 4 
seventeenth - century civilization 
Prime attention will be given § 
English language and literatu 
but foreign literatures, the art 
philosophy, and history will 
ceive increasing attention. 

“The Seventeenth Century Ne 
Letter” is published four times ead 
year from Anderson Hall, Unive 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Florid 
Subscriptions ($1.00 per year, : 
advance) should be sent to thm 
Editor at that address. Chee 
should be payable to J. Max Pa 
rick, 

Editor, J. Max Patrick, Andersé 
Hall, University of Florida. 

Contributing Editors, James 
Osborn, Yale University. Dona 
A. Roberts, The City College. 

Abstracts Editor, Don A. Ke 
ter, University of Akron. 

Books Editor, Thomas B. Stro 
University of Kentucky. 

Back Issues, Ray L. Armstror 
Lehigh University. 

Editorial Secretary, Herschel 
Sikes, Florida. 


Erratum: We note, with apologié 
that Prof. Lionel Stevenson, pref 
dent of the California CEA, sho 
have been designated, in the Fé 
CRITIC, as head of the Engli 
department, not at U.C.L.A., 
at the University of Southern 
fornia. 


New 1951 Editions 


Hodges’ 

HARBRACE COLLEGE 
HANDBOOK 
Third Edition, by John 
Hodges in _ consultation 
with Francis Connolly. 


THE 

COLLEGE OMNIBUS 
Seventh Edition, edited by 
Leonard F. Dean. 


THE COLLEGE SURVEY} 
OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
Shorter Edition, in One 
Volume. 1951 Revision 
under the general editor- 
ship of Alexander M. 
Witherspoon. 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
and Company 


for his services. 


383 (Madison Ave. N. Y. 1 
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